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4The Wood-Folk’s Winter 


MAUD WOOD HENRY 


Illustrated by Bernice Oehler 


Where do the little wood-folk go And Red the Squirrel, where is he? 
When winter comes with cold and snow? You'll find him in some hollow tree 
Unlike the birds, the beasts can’t wing With nuts aplenty for a feast 

Away down south and stay till spring. Because he is a thrifty beast. 

Nor into cocoons can they crawl: Unlike his cousin Squirrel Gray, 
Where do you s’pose they go each fall? Who never thinks ahead a day. 

I'll tell you where Woodchuck is found— And where is Muskrat’s winter home? 
He’s sound asleep deep in the ground, That cozy mud-house with the dome 
And curled up in his hole he'll stay— You see out in the marshlands where 


, 


At least until it’s “Ground-hog Day;’ He lives in winter—he’ll stay there 


He is so fat that he won’t feel And forage round beneath the ice 
For months the need to eat a meal. For roots until the weather’s nice. 


And Froggy, though we are not fond 

Of frogs, he’s out there in the pond, 

Or at the bottom of the ditch, 

Asleep or frozen—don’t know which; 
But he’ll thaw out—the surest thing— 
And you will hear him croak next spring. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR Rep Cross News 





JANUARY, 1931 


The Teacher’s Guide 


By RutH EveLYN HENDERSON 


The January News in the School 


The Classroom Index 


HE Junior Rep Cross News begins the New Year 
with an extraordinarily good balance—a wide 
range of subject matter and of countries. 


Arithmetic: 


“When Money Talked” and “Money of Other Countries” 
(editorial) give unusual material to interest mathematics 
_—_ “When Money Talked” is also useful for thrift 
study. 


Art—Appreciation: 

“The Story of Giotto,” by the Juniors’ favorite author, 
is told with the sympathy to be expected from one who is 
both an artist and a gifted story teller. For a further ref- 
erence in connection with this story see the book review, 
Dino of the Golden Boxes, given below. 


Character Education or Citizenship: 


“The Sheik on the Road to Damascus,” “The Two 
Angels” (editorial) and “Junior News from Fifteen 
States” are all valuable for character education and in- 
spiration in good citizenship. 


Geography: 

Czechoslovakia—“The President’s Ram” indicates that 
the President of the United States is not the only recipient 
of pets. For a sympathetic description of Masaryk, see the 
article, “The Father of His Country,” in the Survey- 
Graphic, March, 1930. 

Estonia—“‘A Fairy Tale of Yellow Amber.” 

France—“New Year’s in Other Lands;” “A Goat of 
Paris”—Alas! a recent ordinance forbids goats on Pari- 
sian streets. 

Greece—“New Year’s in Other Lands.” 

Italy—“The Story of Giotto.” 

Japan—“New Year’s in Other Lands.” 

Spain—“New Year’s in Other Lands.” 

United States—“Junior News from Fourteen States.” 

Other Countries—“Juniors Abroad.” 

Health: 

“A Goat of Paris,” “When Money Talked,’ “The Win- 
dow” (editorial) and “My Nose” (editorial) all have points 
that can be used in health teaching. You will be interested 
also in the discussion quoted on the last page of this issue 
of the TEACHER’S GUIDE. 


Nature: 


“The Wood Folks’ Winter,” “A Fairy Tale of Yellow 
Amber,” “The Hunter and the Dogs—a Star Story.” 


Primary Grades: 


“The Wood Folks’ Winter,” “The Sheik on the Road to 
Damascus,” “A Goat of Paris” and “The President’s Ram” 
are certain to entertain young members. They will find 
many other interesting things if older members or their 
teacher reads the issue aloud to them. A practical sug- 
gestion is found in the little letter from Sutton, Nebraska, 
quoted on the third page of this TEACHER’s GUIDE, in which 
the children tell about a Radio Club, whose members read 
the JUNIOR Rep Cross News aloud to younger schoolmates. 


Thesis on International Correspondence 


In the October issue of the TEAcHER’s GUIDE an- 
nouncement was made regarding the publication of 
Dr. Everett B. Sackett’s thesis on the International 


Correspondence of the Junior Red Cross. The Bureau 
of Publications for Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, announces that the publication of the thesis, 
which was delayed, will take place this month. A re- 
view was given in the October TEACHER’S GUIDE. 


New References 
DINO OF THE GOLDEN Boxes. By Virginia Olcott. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York, 1930. $1.75. 

By means of an appealing story of a little boy of 
present-day Italy, who wanted to be an artist, a num- 
ber of stories of ancient Italy are retold for young 
readers. Among these are stories of Florentine artists, 
a description of the old market, and several fairy 
stories. One of the most interesting features of the 


book is a new kind of appendix entitled ‘‘ Little Stories 


About This Story.’’ Illustrated in color, these enter- 

taining ‘‘footnotes’’ are quite as attractive as the body 

of the book. There is also a tiny vocabulary ‘*‘ What 

the Italian Words Mean,’’ which I predict youngsters 

will pore over. 

EXPLORING FOR PLANTS. By David Fairchild. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1930. $5.00. 

There are two ways of reading a book of this type. 
The first is the way of a sightseer who cannot pro- 
nounce the scientific names and is not always caught 
with the contagion of excitement over some new 
species, but who does enjoy traveling with a purpose. 

“T cannot help wondering if this modern praise of quick 
travel,” the author comments, “gives us the right idea of 
romance,” and pauses to describe “the romantic existence 
of a dear old man I met in the tiny town of Loochristi. 
M. Charles Vuylsteke has spent over fifty years producing 
many beautiful and original varieties of orchids, reaping 
the quiet, lasting satisfaction of having created something 
rather than the evanescent one of having merely seen 
something.” 

It is because of frequent glimpses like these that the 
book makes excellent general reading—though not by 
any means trivial or always easy reading. The Fair- 
child family traveled with an unusual amount of wide- 
awake interest in everything about them. A reader 
remembers the Javanese player on a bamboo flute and 
the tigers that ‘‘ prowl about the houses at night much 
as the foxes or the polecats do around American homes, 
picking up any stray domestic animal that happens to 
be unprotected.’’ 

There are descriptive sections such as that about the 
riijstaafel, an interesting food ritual in Java. There 
is a surprising meeting with Ducher, the French rose 
wizard, who lived and created, quite unknown to his 
community, on an ugly street in a common little house 
with no sign of a garden. One has to hunt for these 
glimpses with patience, for the over-conscientiousness 
of the scientist has somewhat inhibited the story 
teller. 








Developing Calendar 


The Classroom Index of Activities 
Arithmetic: 


_ Budgeting the Junior Red Cross Service Fund, increas- 
ing the Service Fund through thrift projects, making post- 
ers about buying and selling, for use in a crusade against 
illiteracy, working out a National Children’s Fund project, 
planning and writing international correspondence on the 
school banking system. 

Art: 

Making over Christmas cards for sailors’ bags (see the 
March page of the CALENDAR), sending materials and pat- 
terns for valentines to Indian schools, making posters for 
use in the crusade against illiteracy, writing and illustrat- 
ing School Correspondence on snow modeling contests. 
Civics: 

Budgeting the Service Fund, making posters for the 
crusade against illiteracy, reviewing JUNIOR RED CRoss 
NEWS activity notes about members in other lands, study- 
ing the lives of men who have contributed to the world's 
health. 

Geography: 

Reviewing the JUNIOR RED Cross News activity notes 
about members in other lands, making a School Corre- 
spondence album on “Contrasts in Winter.” 

Health: 


Preparing School Correspondence on winter athletics, 
carrying out Fitness for Service projects. 


Help with International Correspondence 


Will you please be sure that every School Corre- 
spondence album has the name of your school, your 
town and your state written inside? Occasionally a 
consignment sheet becomes lost in transit and identi- 
fication of the album is difficult indeed unless the name 
and address of the sending school are in the album. 
There are constant evidences of the widespread value 
of the answers received from school correspondence. 
The benefit is often extended to entire communities. 
The following examples mention ten or more admirable 
uses to which such material has been put. 

The Clifton Hill School, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
wrote to schoolmates of Austria: 


“DEAR FARAWAY FRIENDS: 


“We were certainly thrilled when we received your lovely 
portfolio. The letters were so interesting. Several teach- 
ers used them for reading lessons. You may be sure the 
boys and girls enjoyed it. The drawing and things were 
lovely. We cannot do half as well. 

“The portfolio has been in every school in Chattanooga 


and Hamilton County. Thousands of boys and girls have 
seen it. 


The Williamson School, of Prescott, Iowa, wrote to 
Czechoslovakia : 


“DEAR FRIENDS ACROSS THE SEA: 


“We are sending you a portfolio which we hope you will 
enjoy. We had great pleasure in looking at the one you 
sent, which we received just before Christmas. We 
especially enjoyed the pictures of your castles, your famous 
men, and samples of your hand work. 

“We gave everyone an opportunity to look at it. There 
were fourteen families or more that looked at it. In one 
family the father and mother both came from your country, 
and almost all of them had grandparents that came from 
your country. 

“The local newspapers had a very interesting descrip- 
tion of your portfolio, and it was the subject of much com- 
ment and praise throughout the whole community. After 
all the children’s parents and others who are interested 
have seen it, we are going to send it to our county super- 
intendent’s office at Corning, Iowa, where it will be ex- 
amined by teachers and pupils from every part of the state. 


Activities for January 


The Junior High School, of Gooding, Idaho, wrote 
to Roumania: 


“DEAR ROUMANIAN FRIENDS: 


“IT know you will be glad to know how much we appreci- 
ated your portfolio. Our county superintendent, Miss 
Hilts, was so proud of it that she took it to Spokane, Wash- 
ington, to the Convention of County Superintendents. 
There it was enjoyed and talked about very much. The 
superintendents there thought it was so lovely that they 
asked her to take it to the National Educational Associa- 
tion Convention where teachers from all over the United 
States could see it. It was left there for a week. 

“At last it came back to Gooding where it was displayed 
in one of our own store windows at the rodeo. The book 
was taken apart so everybody could see each leaf without 
having to turn the pages. We are sending you a picture 
along with our letter. It is of the window where your port- 
folio was. I hope you will realize how we have enjoyed it, 
and I hope you will enjoy the picture. 

“A rodeo is a fair where exhibits are shown and there 
are prizes for the best exhibits. There are amusements 
for women, men and children. There were very beautiful 
things here on display at the rodeo that were made by the 
wemen of the different clubs, but it could not compete with 
your beautiful embroidery. Many of us wish that we could 
do such beautiful embroidery. 

“Please write to us soon.” 


Intra-Curricular Activities 


PuPIL CITIZENSHIP. By Diemer and Mullen. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1930. $2.16. 
This practical record of work in Kansas City schools 

frankly takes for granted not only that citizenship is 
best developed through pupil activities but that such 
activities should be considered an integral part of the 
school. Definite stress is laid on ethical training, the 
character side of citizenship. Various plans of char- 
acter education and character testing are described ; 
this material was not available a few years ago, before 
serious interest in this phase of education had got un- 
der way. Most phases of school life are touched in- 
cluding home-room problems and basic studies. An 
entire chapter is devoted to health activities, another 
to thrift, and another to national and international 
organizations. 

The account of Junior Red Cross work tells of proj- 
ects carried out in Kansas City schools. Growth is evi- 
denced in the interpretation in that system of Junior 
Red Cross work, for the project which is given in 
greatest detail confesses to an earlier weakness in the 
manner of raising money through a prescribed local 
fee to be used in local work determined on by adults. 
With the discovery of this weakness, interested school 
people have set themselves to overcome it by trying to 
make clear to the children the ideals of Red Cross 
work, so that they would not give blindly, but in the 
spirit of intelligent service; and a plan to accomplish 
this was organized through all the departments of 
study. An effort was also made to educate children 
to earn their own money, instead of asking parents for 
it. Whether the admirable projects thus made pos- 
sible should have been supported by the adults instead 
of the children of the community remains a grave 
question. 

The opportunity for national and international ac- 
tivities is made clear in the discussion. One feels that 
a sincere and successful effort is being made to broaden 
the children’s conception of service, uniting young 
people of many nations in mutual goodwill activities. 


Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


Live Ideas from Nebraska 


ELPFUL reports of Junior members were pub- 
lished in a series of local bulletins to her schools 
by Miss Haylett, County Superintendent and Junior 
Red Cross Chairman at Clay Center, Nebraska. A 
number of citizenship projects are reported in these 
letters : 
“ONG, NEBRASKA. 
“DEAR Miss HAYLETT: 
“The fifth and sixth grades gave a citizenship program 


Thursday afternoon to the other grades. It was for our 
J. R. C. Club. It was as follows: 


What Good Citizenship Is: 


A Story of Lincoln 

Stories of Great Americans— 
Henry Ford 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Jane Addams 


Thrift: 


Proverb Stories of Thrift 
Meaning of the Flag Salute 
Flag Salute—by all 
America—group singing. 
“FAIRFIELD, NEBRASKA. 
“DEAR Miss HAYLETT: 

“The members of the J. R. C. want you to send us ten 
pins as ours have been lost. 

“We organized a citizenship club two weeks ago. A dif- 
ferent child is to take care of these rules each month. He 
is appointed by our president. The rules of the club are: 

1—All paper picked up off the floor. 
2—One on the floor at a time. 
3—Keep the school yard clean. 
4—Inspect the desks. 

5—See about washing at noon. 


“FAIRFIELD, NEBRASKA. 
“DEAR Miss HAYLETT: 

“We have a J. R. C. meeting every Monday afternoon for 
opening exercises. 

“Last Wednesday our mothers came to school at noon 
and brought us a dinner. This was the menu: mashed po- 
tatoes, gravy, baked chicken, cranberries, pickles, cocoa, 
fruit salad and cake. After dinner we had some of our 
classes so our mothers could see us at work. The first 
grade dramatized “The Three Little Pigs.” Miss Joyce 
brought some educational exhibits of rubber, aluminum 
and cocoanuts. She explained what they were supposed to 
represent. I told the story of the cocoanut. We closed our 
conduct and good manners contest with this party. We 
sure had fun playing with our mothers. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ELIZABETH SCHLIEP 
“Lone Tree Reported, Dist. 15.” 


District 68 reports: 


“We are having a contest to see which row.can keep the 
aisle the cleanest. We have named the aisles the Cardinals, 
Meadow Larks, Orioles and Canaries. The two rows having 
the least marks are given a party by the other two.” 


District 38 writes: 


“In our school we give a short Red Cross program on 
the last Friday of the month. We are making many 
Christmas presents in school: winter bouquets, pictures, 
vases, oil-cloth toys, spool toys, and a few raffia baskets. 


“SUTTON, NEBRASKA. 

“DEAR Miss HAYLETT: 

“We have been members of the J. R. C. for three years. 
I do not think that we will ever get along without it. The 
way we make use of our magazine is by reading some of 
the stories at our Radio Club, which we have every Thurs- 
oe morning. In this way the little folks get the use of 
it, too. 


An orthopedic hospital writes the schools of this 
eountry : 


“DEAR FRIENDS: 


“I wish to convey to you the gratitude and thanks of the 
little crippled children here for the very material aid you 
rendered in making this a very merry Christmas for them. 
They are incapable of expressing their thanks, of course, 
but believe me when I say they would each tell you that 
Santa is a real good and jolly fellow. 

“Personally, I wish to thank you for your kind ministra- 
tions, and I assure you that it was only through our many 
friends, such as you, that this Christmas was a fine and 
joyous one. 

“T hope in the future that we may continue to merit your 
kindnesses, and in closing I wish again to stress our grati- 
tude for your extreme thoughtfulness and kindness. 


“Yours respectfully, 
“J. H. Matrual, M. D.” 


From another Nebraska school, near Lincoln, Miss 
Irene J. Werte reports a variety of activities and gives - 
a good device for filing the magazine material. 


“We have made a portfolio, which was sent abroad. It 
consisted mostly of free-hand drawings and school work 
which the children completed during the school year. We 
filled two Christmas boxes. One little tot remarked, ‘We 
hope they will enjoy receiving them as we have enjoyed 
filling them. We want to make others happy, because we 
are happy.’ We have made fifteen Thanksgiving menu 
covers and fifteen Christmas menu covers for the sailors. 

“We file all the JUNioR RED Cross News for reference 
work. We have constructed a scrapbook, pasting all the 
articles of importance, that we can use to correlate in our 
school subjects. We have also indexed our scrapbook. We 
have filed all the stories in another scrapbook. Whenever 
we are studying about any country in geography, we read 
the stories as supplementary reading. We are studying 
Europe in fifth and sixth geography. We find the refer- 
ence work in the JUNIOR RED Cross NEws on file is very 
beneficial. The third and fourth grade have constructed a 
very successful sand table project. The subject was Japan. 
They received many ideas from JUNIOR RED Cross NEWS. 
The pupils enjoy reading the NEws immensely.” 


Also near Lincoln, the Pleasant View School, Dis- 
trict 76, reports a well-rounded Junior Red Cross pro- 
gram and tells of the interesting use to which Inter- 
national Correspondence is put. The following letter 
was included in an album prepared for Japan: 


“DEAR JAPANESE FRIENDS: 


“We are glad to have received your portfolios. We liked 
the pictures and letters very much. Sometimes we look 
them over every day. When we got the portfolios our 
teacher read the letters to us. We have an exhibit table 
on which we keep them. Visitors are always shown our 
portfolios. We loan our portfolios to other schools so they 
may see them. If they have one they let us see theirs. We 
have seen one other portfolio from Japan, that belonged to 
another district. We always caution them to be careful 
of ours because we are so proud of them. 

“Each year we send small Christmas presents to the 
veteran soldiers of Fort Lyons, Colorado. They always 
send us interesting letters in return. Not all of them 
write but most of them do. We also sent small gifts to 
the Indian children and they wrote letters to us. We have 
them all in our scrapbook. 

“We live near a town called Lincoln. It is the capital 
of the state of Nebraska. Lincoln is best known for its 
school system. We have universities, colleges, rural and 
city schools. It is also a manufacturing city. Our new 
capitol building is almost finished. We sent a picture of it 
in our other portfolio. They have the domes almost 
finished now. There is a seven-ton statue called ‘The 
Sower’ at the top of the building. They could not work 
on it during the bitter winter storms. There is going to 
be a veterans’ hospital here, too. We can take presents to 
them regularly. 

“There are fifteen pupils in our school. That is not very 
many, but it is only a rural school.” 





Fitness for Service for January 


The Power of the Service Ideal 


N THE Junior Red Cross course at Peabody Col- 
lege an exceptionally clear-cut interpretation of 
principles underlying health activities of the Junior 
Red Cross program was given in a term paper by 
Cara L. Harris. The writer’s study of Junior Red 
Cross materials was guided by her own experience in 
directing child health demonstration work in Tennes- 
see. 


The underlying thought in Junior Red Cross health 
work is fitness for service to others. The plan is mapped 
out under three headings: “Friendship in Action,” “Fit- 
ness for Service,” and “World Friendship.” Finding 
groups and individuals to whom the young people can 
extend friendly courtesies and kindly assistance serves as 
an excellent basis for centering much attention upon being 
ready to help and gives purpose to being physically and 
mentally fit to do one’s part in the community’s work. 

A review of the health program of the Junior Red 
Cross as suggested on the JUNIOR RED CROSS CALENDAR 
for 1929-1930 indicates the breadth of activities that may 
be undertaken. The first step is an inventory of condi- 
tions under which the students and teachers live. This 
is applicable to schoolroom situations almost everywhere. 
It is indeed rare to find a classroom where lighting, ven- 
tilation, heating, cleaning and proper care of materials 
are adequately cared for. School grounds are more often 
than not in need of some improvement from a health 
standpoint. Live Junior Red Cross boys and girls, with 
an enthusiastic leader in their teacher, find many things 
they can do to arouse their community to help remedy 
conditions. As suggested in the CALENDAR, the students 
can also do many things themselves to help. 

It is sometimes advantageous to begin on environmental 
corrections, as they are not so personal, and follow up 
this interest in group health protection by carrying the 
plan on to protection and promotion of individual health. 
This applies more particularly to rural sections where the 
isolation of schools and of homes has kept people from 
becoming accustomed to having the school group take an 
interest in such personal affairs as dental corrections or 
nutrition problems. 

The JUNIOR ReD Cross NEwS supplies stories and pic- 
tures that create interest in the health of children of other 
lands. The “News of Overseas Juniors,” serves to arouse 
interest in real children of other countries. 


In looking toward the development of standards in 
health practices (they need to be re-emphasized each 
school year), the articles in the TEACHER’s GUIDE report 
important points from Junior Red Cross auxiliaries here 
and abroad. It seems to be a more satisfactory plan, if 
it can be worked out, to get the students to develop their 
own standards for health behaviour. The reports contain 
specific points to add to the health discussions. These 
stories and articles from the JUNIOR Rep Cross NEws and 
ee GUIDE can be supplemented by stories from 
readers. 


The health suggestions for each month, given on the 
JUNIOR RED Cross CALENDAR, will serve as a general 
guide to the teacher and the students in carrying on 
health education and health activities; the teacher, to- 
gether with the other members of the faculty and the 
representatives from the health departments or from the 
school health service in more highly organized school sys- 
tems, will simply guide the children into a larger possible 
use of existing health facilities. The idea of the Junior 
Red Cross is kept flexible so that the activities of its mem- 
bers may be adapted to the particular needs of the group 
under consideration. 


As conditions are so very different throughout the coun- 
try, the plan of having a suggestive scheme rather than 
attempting a definite program is certainly a wise one. Too 
many communities even in the better sections of our 
country as yet-have almost no work that can be desig- 


nated as a health program. If a group of boys and girls 
led by an enthusiastic teacher starts an active interest 


through their Junior Red Cross work, and stirs people 
up to help them, there is often an opportunity to get 
actual assistance in having the school examined by a 
physician, or to get mothers to help provide hot lunches, 
or the school officials to improve their school surroundings. 
The Junior Red Cross Chapters in the more favored 
places where health services are fairly adequate are left 
free to devise their own programs with the aid and sug- 
gestions of the CALENDAR and the TEACHER’s GUIDE, and 
with other Red Cross bulletins. It is an advantage to 
keep the scheme as pliable as possible, due to the great 
variation in the advancement of school health work. 


A Map of Oneself 


Similar to Franklin’s plan, is an interesting ac- 
count of Colonel Lindbergh’s personal initiative in 
mental and emotional education, quoted recently on 
the ‘‘Character Chats’’ page of the Journal of Edu- 
cation. Children will receive more benefit from imi- 
tating the plan of making their own charts than from 
blindly fitting themselves into their hero’s pattern. 
At the other extreme of simplicity, appropriate for 
young children, is a device described in Porter’s ‘‘ The 
Teacher in the New School.’’ To help one youngster 
remember a social weakness, the teacher gave him a 
sentence to write at the end of a day, if he should be 
successful, such as ‘‘T did not interrupt when Miss X 
was helping others.’’ Soon another child asked for 
a sentence and told what trait she felt she ought to 
cultivate—a caution the teacher had given her but 
had not realized the child had taken reflectively. 
Then others asked for sentences—sometimes getting 
class advice as to what traits needed strengthening 
in their own cases. The growth that comes from such 
intelligent determination could not result from an 
artificially imposed exercise. 

Lindbergh’s chart follows: 


“I came to the conclusion that if I knew the difference 
between the right way to do a thing and the wrong way 
to do it, it was up to me to train myself to do the right 
thing at all times. So I drew up a list of character fac- 
tors at the left margin of a sheet of paper, and then I 
numbered the top of the sheet from one to thirty-one 
ruling the sheet both up and down and sideways. One 
vertical column under a certain number would be my 
daily chart for that particular day of the month. At night 
I would read off my list of character factors, and those 
which I had fulfilled satisfactorily during the day I would 
mark with a red cross; those I had not been called upon 
to demonstrate that day would get no mark. But those 
character factors which I had actually violated during the 
day I would mark with a black cross.” 


Altruism 
Ambition 

Brevity in speech 
Concentration 
Calmness in temper 
Clean body 

Clean. speech 
Clean thought 
Cheerfulness 
Courage 
Decisiveness 
Determination 
Economy 

Energy 
Enthusiasm 
Firmness 

Faith 
Gracefulness 
Honesty 


Hopefulness 

Industry 

No talking about others 

No talking too much 

Optimism 

Perseverance 

Physical exercise 

Pleasant voice 

Punctuality 

Patience 

Politeness 

Reverence (Divine) 

Respect superiors 

Respect fellow men 

Readiness to compromise 

Recreation —“M anful not 
sinful” 

Self-esteem 













Haditha reined in bis 
steed and bent over 
the wounded beggar 








ADITHA 
PASHA, 
sheik of El 

Khour, inherited a 
wealth of camels, 
goats, and horses, 
but his generosity 
and compassion 
soon made him 
poor. When his neighbor, Sirhan, made a jour- 
ney to the south to deal in honey and dates, and 
the Wahabis fell upon his caravan and plundered 
him, Haditha divided all his possessions and 
gave half to Sirhan. 

But there was one thing Haditha would not 
give away; it was his favorite white mare. A 
sheik named Goren offered Haditha three hun- 
dred pounds in gold for her, but Haditha said 
he would not sell at any price. 

Then Goren said, “I have a daughter so beau- 
tiful that many chieftains have begged her hand 
in marriage. I will exchange her for your mare.” 

Haditha refused. 

Goren said, “I must have the mare by hook or 
by crook. As you will not sell or exchange her, 
I give you warning, O Haditha, that I intend to 
steal her.” 

Haditha replied, “You have warned me.” Ac- 
cording to the Arab’s code it is not shameful to 
rob a friend if you first take care to put him on 
his guard. 

Goren rode away and kept out of Haditha’s 
sight for a year, while he let a long, ragged beard 
grow. By and by Goren learned that Haditha 
was going to Damascus to negotiate the pur- 
chase of some camels, and Goren went ahead of 
him. He stained his face with dirt and henna, 
dressed in rags, gave himself a painful wound in 
the foot with his dagger, and then set out along 
the road Haditha must take. If he had merely 
acted fatigue and pain, Haditha’s keen eyes 
would have discovered it, so Goren made him- 


The Sheik 


On the Road to Damascus 


Illustration by Alice Acheson 


self truly exhausted 
and anguished by- 
limping for miles 
under the burning 
sun. 
At length Hadi- 
tha came cantering 
up on his white 
mare with his rifle 
slung across his shoulder. Goren dropped in the 
road. 

Haditha reined in his steed and bent over the 
wounded beggar. Goren gasped out that he 
wanted to go to Damascus, but could get no 
farther. 

It was like Haditha to lift the stranger to the 
saddle and walk at the stirrup himself. Goren 
waited half an hour to recover his strength, and 
then suggested that the noble sheik should sling 
the heavy rifle on the pommel of the saddle. 
No sooner was it done than Goren bounded off, 
first, however, wheeling round to shout: 

“T gave you fair warning, O Haditha.” 

He was riding away when Haditha shouted to 
him. Once more Goren turned the mare’s head. 

Haditha cried, “You have won the mare 
fairly, Goren, and I swear I will not try to take 
her back, if you will swear never to tell how you 
got her.” 

“T promise. But why?” asked Goren. 

“Tf this tale spreads over the desert,” Haditha 
replied, “no rider will dare to stop and give help 
to a wounded man or a beggar any more.” 

Then Goren dismounted and, holding out rifle 
and reins, said, “I cannot rob such a man.” 

They went to Damascus together, Goren rid- 
ing because Haditha insisted upon it; and Ha- 
ditha kept the mare while Goren kept Haditha’s 
friendship, which was a thing more precious 
still. 


*Reprinted by courtesy of the Children’s Newspaper. 
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A Goat of Paris 
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NCE upon a time there 
lived in the sunny south 
of France a very young 

goat. She had a soft, shiny 
coat and big, brown eyes, and, 
as she was piebald, her owner called her Mi- 
quette. The farmer lived in a flat-roofed, pink- 
walled house and cultivated olive trees, and mul- 
berry trees to feed his silk worms. 

Miquette spent the first weeks of her life play- 
ing and scampering over the dry, rocky hillocks 
with her brothers and eating lavender all the 
day long. But one sad morning, she overheard 
the farmer’s wife saying to her husband: 

“Hé, Marius, that spotty kid over there must 
be sold. It runs away from the rest of the herd. 
It eats all the vine leaves off the wall, sneaks 
into the vegetable garden, and does more mis- 
chief than ten others put together. Besides, it 
is black and white like a magpie, and you know 
that magpies are unlucky.” 

“Nonsense, woman,” laughed Marius. He 
went to town once a year to attend the regional 
fair and was quite beyond such superstitions. 
“Nevertheless (he thought of the damage 
done to his vine) “if you insist, I will sell the 
beast tomorrow when I go to the village for 
oats.” 

So the next day Miquette was bundled into a 
‘art and tied tightly between two bunches of 
hay. The road was hot and dusty, and the 
shrill song of the cicadas accompanied the 
squeaking of the cart-wheels. Miquette was 
lonely and miserable. Before long the farmer 
pulled up his cart before the first of the row of 
red-roofed cottages at the entrance of the vil- 
lage. While he was inside the café quenching 
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dressed 


his_ thirst, 
lady passed with a little girl. 
Miquette was huddled up, feel- 


a smartly 


ing terribly frightened, and 
bleating as loud as she could. 
“Oh, mummy,” said the little girl, “do buy 
that pretty little kid for me to play with! Do, 
please.” 


“Oh, Jacqueline, you have plenty of pets 
already. Only last week you were given a tor- 


toise and two white rabbits.” 

But Jacqueline was a spoiled child, so she 
began to coax and whimper. At that moment, 
Marius walked out, wiping his lips with the back 
of his hand, and wearing a broad grin of satis- 
faction. 

“Is that kid for sale?” asked Jacqueline’s 
mother. 

“Yes, 
like it.” 

And Jacqueline triumphantly carried off Mi- 
quette, while the man carefully knotted four 
new blue bills in a corner of his large checkered 
handkerchief. 

Two years later, Jacqueline and her parents 
left the country and Miquette was sold at the 
market with her baby kid. She was hustled 
about, the kid was taken from her, and eventu- 
ally she found herself packed with a number of 
other goats into a large, black van, which moved 
with a terrible rattle and creak. After long 
hours of travel, Miquette was driven to another 
market and sold to a goatherd. 

Standing in the flock she noticed a gray goat 
with long curly horns that looked kind and 
grandmotherly. 

“Please, could you tell me where I am and 


Madam. Forty franes, if you would 


what is going to become of me?” asked Miquette 
timidly. 

“Do not be afraid, my child. We are in the 
suburbs of Paris, and our master drives us every 
day to town to sell our milk and cheeses to the 
people of the city.” 

“To Paris!” exclaimed Miquette in dismay. 
“But I want to run about in the fields. These 
big noisy animals rushing past with loud honk- 
honks frighten me.” 

“Oh,” chuckled the gray goat, “they are only 
taxicabs. You will have to learn town man- 
ners, that is all, my dear. Our yellow dog will 
teach you soon enough. Besides, you should be 
glad that you happened to be among those 
chosen to fulfill a very fine duty.” 

“A duty?” 

“Yes, the duty of bringing good fresh milk 
to the little children of the city who need it so 
badly. Only the very best goats are chosen for 
this.” 

Miquette felt slightly consoled. They walked 
on for some time chatting together. The yellow 
dog trotted round and round them, keeping 
them in a compact group, and the goatherd fol- 
lowed, playing constantly a sad little tune on a 
set of Pan’s pipes which he carried in the hollow 
of his hand. The tune attracted his customers, 
who came running into the street with pitchers. 
Every now and then he would stop by the side- 
walk, call one of the goats by name, and milk it 
into a pitcher. 

The children gathered around the goatherd 
and patted the animals who stood by patiently. 
Miquette noticed a little girl with a pale, peaky 
face who was holding out a bowl and some cop- 
pers. She wore a most tempting pink apron 
with a faint aroma of strawberry jam about it. 
When the child began to drink her milk hun- 
grily, Miquette started a good chew on a corner 
of the fascinating pink apron. But, alas, the 
yellow dog immediately nipped Miquette’s leg 
sharply to show her that these were not town 
manners. 

A little later, her attempt to lick the polish 
off a man’s shiny black shoes met with another 
reminder from the yellow dog. Presently the 
herd came to a big open space with smooth green 
lawns on each side, divided by neatly clipped 
evergreens. 

“A field, at last!” thought Miquette, nibbling 
a few leaves from the nearest bush. 

“Gr . .. woof!” The yellow dog pounced 
upon her, nipping her hind legs until she re- 
joined the herd in great haste. 

“T call that too bad,” she complained to her 
friend the gray goat. 


“Tt is your own fault, my dear,” said the gray 
goat severely. “Here it is considered extremely 
bad manners to touch anything that isn’t given 
to you. Not even the most enticing, crusty 
bread sticking out of market baskets, or the 
greenest cabbages piled on pushearts do we ap- 
pear to notice.” 

“But I thought this place was a field!” pleaded 
Miquette, feeling crushed. 

“Oh, no, it is a public garden. It is called the 
Champ de Mars. The immense steel structure 
in the center is the Eiffel Tower.” 

“T thought it seemed rather an unusual thing 
to find in an ordinary field,” replied Miquette. 
“Tt is quite tall, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is the highest structure in the world.” 

“You don’t say so?” 

“Now we are coming to the river which 
crosses Paris; it is called the Seine. Within a 
few miles it wriggles seven times so that one 
can never remember whether one is on its right 
or its left bank. From one spot, you can see 
eight of the bridges that cross it in Paris alone. 
Each bridge is quite different from any of the 
others and is very beautiful. They were all built 
at various periods, and strange to say the oldest 
one of all is called the Pont Neuf, because of 
course when it was built it was actually the 
newest bridge that existed.” 

“You are very clever,” said Miquette, deeply 
impressed. 

“Oh, no,” replied the gray goat modestly. 
“But several of my 
ancestors belonged 
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Jacqueline triumphantly carried off Miquette 






to a circus, so I learned a few things here and 
there in my youth. You should have known 
my great-grand-aunt Esmerelda! She could 
count by tapping the ground with her hoof, pull 
colored handkerchiefs from closed boxes, and do 
the most wonderful tricks. This wide, 
fashionable avenue bordered with trees is called 
the Champs Elysées. It was really a field a hun- 
dred years ago. At the top of the Avenue is the 
Are de Triomphe which was built by Napoleon. 
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At the other end is the Place de la Concorde 
with its playing fountains and the tall Obelisk 
in the center which was brought all the way 
from Egypt.” 

“How did they carry such a huge mass of 
stone all that way, I wonder?” 

“Tt was a tremendous task. The Obelisk was 
dragged on its side and an opening was made at 
one end of the boat which was to transport it. 
This allowed it to slide into place, after which 
the hole in the boat was blocked up.” 

Miquette presently noticed a large circular 
column on which colored advertising bills were 
posted. She could not resist nibbling a small 
corner of paper that was partly torn. O joy! the 
paste beneath the paper had a deliciously salty 
taste! Just as she had at last torn off a large 
piece, the yellow dog sneaked up behind her 
and punished her severely for lingering. 

“Wow, my poor legs! they are black and 
blue,” she complained. “What a life, what a 
life! I consider duty too impossible for words.” 

“You have to live and learn,” said the gray 
goat. 

“Why don’t we goin 
that lovely big garden, 





The yellow dog immediately nipped Miquette’s leg to 
show her that these were not town manners 


full of trees and statues and splashing foun- 
tains?” 

“Dear me, we are not allowed in there! That 
is the garden of the Tuileries. The kings of 
France used to live in the palace of the Tuileries. 
This end of it was burnt down by rioters in 1871, 
and now one can see right through to the other 
end of the garden where the palace of the 
Louvre stands. It is now a great museum. It 
was started in the sixteenth century, and each 
king of France had an extra piece built on to it. 
Each had his initials carved on the walls; an H 
for Henri II, a double interlaced L for Louis 
XIV, an N on a field of bees for Napoleon. All 
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the stone is beautifully carved by hand, which 
gives the outline of the building a wonderful 
softness. It is covered with figures, trophies 
and statues of the various great men of France, 
artists, scientists, heroes, in costumes that are 
quite amusing, for they range over a period of 
four centuries.” 

As they turned up the rue Royale, a woman 
stepped out of a car, holding a huge bunch of 
roses in her arms. The flowers were within easy 
reach and they smelt so fresh that Miquette’s 
nostrils quivered; but after a regretful sniff, she 
passed on. 

“This Greek temple ahead of us is the church 
of the Madeleine,” the gray goat informed her. 
“T warn you not to touch any plants as we pass. 
the flower-market that you see ahead under that 
red awning—flower-sellers can be far more fierce 
than our yellow dog. Our master will stop sev- 
eral times in this narrow street: quite a number 
of small restaurants buy cheeses along here, but 
we have to go by very early before the traffic be- 
comes dense. Look out! Keep on the 
sidewalk or you will get run over by a taxicab! 
It is no use trying to get ahead of the others; 
let the dog lead you.” 

The gray goat trotted along, placing her tiny 
hoofs with care one before the other. The goat- 
herd played his pipes incessantly. 

Some passersby marvelled at the sound of 
Pan’s pipes in the midst of the crowded thor- 
oughfare. A refreshing vision of nymphs, of cool 
pastures, of green rolling plains dotted with 
snowy-white lambs and daisies danced before 
their eyes. The fresh, crystal-like tune of the 
pipes went on and on, and they smiled at the 
beautiful inner vision which had _ suddenly 
broken the monotony of their existence. After 
a long pause they hurried down the open mouth 
of the stuffy subway station, carrying with them 
something even better than a bunch of roses 
bought at a street corner—the fragrant memory 
of something beautiful that they had never even 
seen. 

Waiting at a busy corner, Miquette had no- 
ticed the change in these people’s faces. It re- 
minded her of the expression of the little girl 
with the pink apron as she drank the bowl of 
warm frothy milk, and she realized that all those 
who had watched the goats go by had worn the 
same happy smile. All of a sudden she under- 
stood that even a goat can give happiness to 
a number of people, and she felt strangely 
elated. 

From that day on, Miquette never again com- 
plained about having to spend her life in a noisy 
city full of taxicabs and complicated regulations. 
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A bridge over the Seine. The old build- 
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The Louvre (above) showing part of the Tuileries gar- 
dens. (Right) A flower stall, with the Tour Saint 
Jacques in the background 








The Hunter and the Dogs 


FLORENCE 


CCORDING to Homer, Orion was “the 
A tallest and most beautiful of men.” He 
loved the princess Merope. Her father 
did not approve of the marriage, but he was 
afraid to say no to a suitor of such strength and 
size. So he declined to give his consent until 
Orion should rid the kingdom of wild beasts, 
hoping the the wild beasts would rid the king- 
dom of Orion. 

The mighty hunter accomplished the task 
without difficulty, and returned to the palace to 
claim his bride. The cowardly king, in despera- 
tion, drugged him with wine, put out his eyes, 
and had him carried away. 

When the blind Orion awoke, he wandered 
helplessly about until he heard hammer strokes 
on an anvil. He followed the sound and came 
to Vulean’s forge. Vulean believed that Orion’s 
affliction could be cured by the sun god, so he 
sent him to the mountains, carrying a man on 
his shoulders for a guide. Orion climbed to the 
summit. As the first rays of the morning sun 
fell on his eyes, his sight was restored. 

Orion was beloved by Diana, goddess of the 
chase, and after his death she had him 
placed among the stars. 

He makes his entrance in 
the east in late autumn, 
and pursues the Pleiades 
across the southern sky 
every night until May, 
when he disappears, feet 
foremost, over the western 
horizon. You will find him 
directly south in February 
at eight or nine o’clock, and 
you will recognize him at 
once because his constella- 
tion contains more brilliant 
stars than any other. 

Rigel is his brightest 
gem, a dazzle of white that 
is speeding from us at fif- 
teen miles a second and is 
said to be at least ten thou- 
sand times brighter than 
our own sun. 

In the old star pictures 
Betelgeuse and _ Bellatrix 
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Orion and the dogs in February 


M. GILLETT 


sparkled in the giant’s shoulders. One hand up- 
held a club and the other was extended, holding 
a lion’s skin. The stars in the club and lion’s 
skin are faint, and can only be seen on clear 
nights. 

Betelgeuse is temperamental, not always shin- 
ing with the same brilliance. It was the first 
star to be reliably measured, and is about 273,- 
000,000 miles in diameter. If it were as near us 
as our own sun, it would blot out every other 
object in the sky. 

The three bright stars in the center of Orion 
mark his belt, and the three stars under them 
mark his dagger. 

Below him to the east is the constellation of 
the Big Dog, which is said to have followed him 
in the earthly chase as it now follows him across 
the heavens. Sirius is in the mouth of the Big 
Dog, and its light takes about ten years to reach 
us. It is the most brilliant of all the stars in the 
sky, and astronomers consider it fairly near the 
-arth—a trifling distance of some 57 trillion 
miles away. 

Sirius was known as the Dog Star even to the 
long-ago Egyptians. It wasa watch dog, in fact, 
for when it rose at dawn it 
warned them that the Nile 
was about to overflow. 
They called it the Nile 
Star, and worshipped it as 
the “King of Suns,” and 
one of their temples was 
built so that the light of 
Sirius was admitted into 
the building through a 
shaft and glimmered on the 
altar in the inner shrine. 

The Greeks and Romans 
thought that Sirius added 
to the heat of summer, as it 
is overhead in the daytime 
at that season of the year, 
and we still speak of such 
weather as the “dog-days.”’ 
The constellation of the 
Little Dog also follows 
Orion, and many believed it 
to be another of his hunt- 
ing dogs. 








EW YEAR’S seems to belong especially to 
N the Chinese and Japanese, who have 
many delightful customs in observing it. 
For instance, in Japan all the doorways are deco- 
rated with emblems of good fortune—with 
boughs of pine, the evergreen symbol for long 
life; with the fast-growing bamboo, as a sign of 
getting ahead quickly; and with plum branches, 
which stand for endurance, since its frail blos- 
soms appear when the snow is still on the ground. 
Sometimes, too, as in the decoration on this page, 
there will be an orange, another symbol for long 
life, and some ferns, a sign of prosperity. Pine, 
bamboo and plum appear, also, on the battle- 
dores with which the girls always play on this 
day. 

Toshiko Koshiyama wrote this letter about 
how she spent New Year’s Day for an album sent 
from her school in Kobe to a school in New 
Jersey: 

“The day for which we have all waited so 
long has come at last. My sister and I got up 
at half past six and went outside. All the streets 
were decorated and all the shops closed. We 
saw the beautiful sunrise. When we got back 
home we found that many New Year’s cards 
had been delivered. All the family gathered and 
celebrated the first day of the year with special 
rice-cake soup; then we received some very 
nice presents from our father and mother. I 
put on my formal dress and attended the New 
Year’s ceremony at school. 

“Shizuko Hashimoto visited me and asked me 
to play battledore and shuttlecock, so I changed 
my new dress which my mother had made es- 
pecially for New Year’s Day, and went outside 
with her. The wind was blowing very hard and 
we lost one shuttlecock. Then another shuttle- 


cock dropped on the hat of an errand boy who 
was riding a bicycle, and was gone. So we 
stopped playing and went inside. Shizuko, my 
sister and I played cards. Shizuko took thirty 
cards and won the game. 

“Many visitors came in the evening, and we 
had a happy New Year’s Day.” 

The Junior Red Cross magazine of Greece 
gives an account of a New Year’s custom in 
Macedonia: 

“Several days before the festival, the young 
people in the village meet and plan their cos- 
tumes and program. One, sitting in a corner 
of the dark, low-pitched room, says gaily: ‘I, 
you know, shall wear some old trousers that 
belonged to my grandmother, a worn-out belt 
of my grandfather’s and a turban with an old 
fez. How do you like that for a costume?’ The 
others give the matter grave attention, as if 
they were judging something most important. 
They try to have no costumes alike and to get 
as much variety in colors as possible. 

“On New Year’s morning, when the big church 
bells are pealing joyously, when the brilliant win- 
ter sun shows itself behind the historic moun- 
tains, the masqueraders steal out of their tall 
houses. With shouts and jokes, they parade 
through the principal street. One imitates the 
village doctor; another, with a false black beard 
and a long black gown, plays the priest. Next 
comes a human bear, who is a great success, and 
after him, in a two-wheeled cart, is a wedding 
party with the tall bride in white silk, a typical 
severe father-in-law and an old mother-in-law. 
Some wear the immortal costume of the heroes 
of Macedonian independence, with well-ironed 
kilts, red jackets and bright red shoes with black 
tassels. Everyone wears a mask. 
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“The paraders go and they wait for the people 
to come out of church. Everyone is taxed a cer- 
tain amount for the show, the money going to 
some useful purpose in the community. Later 
in the day all the villagers come out to the vil- 
lage square to look on or join in the old Mace- 
donian dances known and loved for many gen- 
erations. In the evening the maskers visit many 
of the houses again, and the whole day’s enter- 
tainment ends at the home of the richest man 
in town.” 

Close to New Year’s comes Three Kings’ Day, 
the day when Melchior, Caspar and Balthasar 
brought their rich gifts to the manger in Beth- 
lehem where the baby Jesus lay. In some coun- 
tries, Three Kings’ Day, or Twelfth Night, is 
the great day for gifts to the children. In Spain 
and in Porto Rico, for example, little children 
scarcely sleep at all on the night of January 5. 
For they have put out boxes of grass for the 
camels of the kings who will pass by at midnight 
with a great escort, and next morning they rise 
with daylight to see what gifts have been left 
for them in return. 

In many French homes the Feast of the Three 
Kings is celebrated by a specially good dinner 
with “the kings’ cake” for dessert. In one slice 
there is a little favor, such as a doll or a tiny 
horseshoe or some other toy, though it used to be 
a broad bean. The one who gets the favor is 
king or queen for the day. 

If a boy is the lucky one, he chooses his queen; 
and if a girl gets the toy, she chooses a king to 
share the honors. The others form the court, 
and every time the king takes a drink of water 
they all say together, “The king drinks;” or if 
the queen should say something, they will say, 
“The queen speaks;” and so on with anything 
that the ruler of the gathering may do, until 
everyone is shouting with laughter. After din- 
ner there are games and dancing. The French 
Junior Red Cross magazine tells about an old 
custom that was once connected with the cele- 
bration: 

“A long, long time ago, about the tenth cen- 
tury, there was a charming custom which has 
unfortunately disappeared, a custom thanks to 
which the Feast of the Three Kings was at once 
agreeable and lasting. 

“On the sixth of January well-to-do families, 
and even the princes, invited to their tables a 
very poor child, who they tried to select from the 
most intelligent and deserving. This child was 
served with an excellent meal, at the end of 
which a cake was brought in. A piece was cut 
off and a bit was given to each one present, but 
it was arranged so that the bean should fall to 
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the little guest so that he might be made king. 

“Immediately the happy monarch was sur- 
rounded with a thousand attentions, and on that 
day poor little boys or girls who had until then 
known only poverty, hunger, and perhaps blows, 
found themselves suddenly pampered, spoiled 
and respectfully served by people of the highest 
social rank. For two days they lived this fairy 
tale. Banquets, entertainments and ceremonies 
of all sorts were given in their honor, and the 
little ‘kings of the bean’ were truly as royally 
féted as real kings. 

“Without doubt, all the pleasure was not 
theirs; their generous benefactors assuredly had 
their part, and the happiness of doing good must 
have made their hearts rejoice—very much 
more, indeed, than if they had merely eaten and 
drunk too much themselves. 

“But when the rejoicing was over, the poor 
children, after having tasted for two days the 
sweets of a life of luxury and ease, must put on 
again their yoke of poverty. That must have 
been for them doubly painful and sad. 

“Therefore, most often, particularly if the 
child appeared intelligent and industrious, the 
hosts would not abandon him to his sad fate. A 
collection was taken among the richest guests to 
pay a schoolmaster to whom he was turned over 
for one or two years. And they did not fail, if 





Porto Rican boys and girls who took part in a King’s 


Day play, in verse. The Three Kings are in the lead 


the master were pleased with his pupil, to give 
him more money so that his education might 
be continued. 

“And thus, thanks to the Feast of the Three 
Kings, certain children, poorly circumstanced, 
could know something of the sweetnesses of ex- 
istence, and could study, succeed and make their 
way in life. . 

“The old custom has disappeared. Don’t you 
think that is a pity?” 


When Money Talked 


VALINE HOBBS 


BRIGHT silver dollar and 

a new one dollar bill lay 

side by side in a tray in a 
bank, 

“T wonder where we shall go,” 
said the silver dollar. “I hope 
that I shall lie in a silken purse 
like the one my brother was car- 
ried away in today.” 

“T wish only to be useful,” said 
the bill. “Fine homes do not 
always bring happiness.” 

Just then a handsomely dressed 
woman came into the bank. 
When she left, the silver dollar 
lay in her gold mesh bag. 

The bill was a little lonely, but 
soon he, too, was carried away, in 
a plain leather purse in the 
pocket of a well-mended coat. 

After many days the silver dol- 
lar and the one-dollar bill met 
again in the bank. 

“Let us tell our adventures,” 
suggested the silver dollar. “You 
begin.” 

“T caused quite a bit of excite- 
ment upon my first appearance in 
public,” began the bill. “Mr. 
Jennings received an increase in 
salary of one dollar a week, and I was the first 
added dollar. How happy Mrs. Jennings was! 
She ordered an extra pint of milk to be deliv- 
ered each morning, and my next trip was to the 
dairy. 

“Mr. Dawson, the dairyman, gave me to Dr. 
Downer, who gave a tuberculosis test to the 
dairy cows, and Dr. Downer passed me on to 
the dentist who filled a tooth for Jimmie Dow- 
ner. From the dentist I went to Mr. Fletcher, a 
farmer, who supplies the dentist’s family with 
fresh eggs, Mrs. Fletcher carried me to the gro- 
cery store, the grocer paid the carpenter, who 
mended the roof of the store, with me and sev- 
eral other dollars, and the carpenter passed me 
on to the cobbler who had mended the boots of 
the carpenter’s son. 

“And would you believe it? 
my old friend, Mr. Jennings. 
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the bank in a savings account 
toward a rainy day which might 
come to the Jennings family. 

“But let us hear your story. I 
feel sure that it is more entertain- 
ing than mine.” 

“No, no,” said the silver dollar 
quickly. “There is nothing as in- 
teresting as wholesome work. 

“T left the bank in the purse of © 
a wealthy woman who lived in a 
beautiful house. Her daughter 
was ill from the effects of over- 
doses of sweets, coffee and tea, 
and from lack of exercise. The 
child screamed and kicked and 
fought when she had to take med- 
icine, and I was given her as a 
prize when she had not cried for 
an entire day. But the child was 
angry that I was only one dollar, 
and flung me across the room. In 
my flight I overturned and broke 
a dainty Italian vase. This vase 
attracted so much attention that 
I was entirely forgotten as I lay 
under the table. Finally, the 
maid who swept found me and 
hid me in her apron pocket. 

“The next day she bought 
chewing gum, cheap perfume, and cigarettes. 

“From the drug store I went to a moving pic- 
ture show. I thought perhaps I was going to 
church, but I learned that usually only dimes 
and quarters go to church. The owner of the 
picture show parked his car in front of a fire 
plug, and I had to help pay his fine. 

“For a long time I lay in the safe at the police 
station. Finally I was used to pay the janitor. 
That is the only bright spot in my career. The 
janitor, though now thrifty, was once wasteful, 
and went in debt for things he could not afford. 
I was brought to the bank as the last payment 
of a debt he owed the bank. 

“Do you wonder I am no longer bright?” 

“Cheer up,” encouraged the dollar bill. “We 
cannot enjoy the sunshine if we never have any 
rain. We shall not stay here forever. Perhaps 
you will have a happier story another time.” 
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Old Winter sad, in snowy-clad, 
Is making a doleful din; 

But let bim bowl till be crack bis jowl, 
We will not let him in. 





—Tuomas Noe 


THE WINDOW 


"pas nice composition was written by Vera 
Collins, of Christ Church School, Virginia 
Water, Surrey, England, to go into an album for 
a school in Canada. It came out in the British 
Junior Red Cross Journal: 

Mysetr: Good afternoon! 

Winpow: Is it! Look at me! 

MysetFr: Look at you! Oh, I see, you mean 
it’s raining. 

Winpow: Yes. Catsand dogs. Windows al- 
ways know the weather before anybody else in 
the house, and it amuses them to hear you say, 
good morning, when you ought to say, bad morn- 
ing. 

MyseEtF: Oh, that’s because we always like to 
look on the bright side of things. 

Winpow: Windows have to look at both sides. 
What did you want to talk to me about? 

Mysetr: Please, I want you to tell me a few 
of your secrets. 

Winpow: But windows haven’t any secrets, 
you can always see right through them. 

Mysetr: Which do you like the best? Inside or 
outside? 
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Winpow: Inside when there’s a fire, and out- 
side when it’s sunny. 

Mysetr: What is your favorite thing in life? 

Winpow: A child’s nose pressed against me. 

Myse.r: And what’s the worst thing? 

Winvow: The window cleaner, he rubs me so 
hard, and he makes me squeak. Hello, here he 
comes. Bad-bye! 

(It is a pity the window cleaner came just 
then, for of course the next question would have 


been: Mysetr: Do you like being open or shut. 


best? And the window would have simply 
shouted, “OPEN,” of course.) 


THE TWO ANGELS 
Milos Seifert 


HE Turks have the following parable: Every 

man has two angels, one on his right hand 
and one on his left. When he does a good deed, 
the angel on his right writes it down and seals 
the record at once, for good that has been done 
has been done forever. When a bad deed has 
been done, the angel on the left writes it down, 
but he waits until midnight before sealing the 
writing. 

If in the meantime the man acknowledges his 
fault and bows his head and says: “I have sin- 
ned—forgive me!” the angel erases the record. 
If the man does not do this, however, the angel 
must seal the entry at midnight, and then the 
angel on the right weeps. 

—The Czechoslovakian Junior Red Cross Magazine. 


MONEY OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


FTEN in giving news and stories from other 

countries, we mention sums of money. So 
we were specially glad to come across this table 
of values of the coins of other nations in the 
Canadian Red Cross Junior: 


NuMBER NumMBer 
MONEY TO THE MonsY TO THE 
CountTrRY Unit Do.uar CountTRY UNIT Do.iar 
Argentine dollar 1 India rupee 3 
Australia pound 0.2 Italy lira 18 
Austria schilling 7 Japan yen 2 
Belgium belga 7 Latvia crown 3.6 
Brazil millard 8 Lithuania lit 10 
Bulgaria leva 135 Mexico peso 2 
Canada dollar 1 Netherlands _ florin 2.4 
Chili dollar 8 New Zealand pound 0.2 
Czecho- Norway crown 3.€ 
slovakia crown 33 Peru pound 0.2 
Denmark crown 3.6 Poland zloty 8.7 
Estonia crown 3.6 Roumania lei 163 
Finland mark 39 South Africa pound 0.2 
France franc 25 Spain peseta 5 
Germany mark 4 Sweden crown 3.6 
Great Britain pound 0.2 Switzerland franc 5 
Greece drachma 75 Uruguay dollar 1 
Hungary pengo 5.5 Yugoslavia dinar 5 
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A Story of an Indian Boy 


HE verse on this page was written and 
drawn by an Indian boy, and sent to the 
Chatsworth Avenue School, Larchmont, 
N. Y. This is the letter which he sent with it: 


SEGER INDIAN SCHOOL 
CoLony, OKLAHOMA 
February 26, 1930 


To the Red Cross Juniors of the 
Chatsworth Avenue School: 

I have been appointed a committee of one 
to write a letter to you and thank you for the 
books which were received a few weeks ago. 

The many books sent from you in the past 


years have been a great addition to our library 
and we enjoy them very much. 

I am sending you a little poem which I drew. 

The Juniors were kind enough to say that it 
was good enough to send to you. I like to draw 
and sometimes my teacher says that I draw at 
the wrong time. Does your teacher say that 
to you? 

As a school we are getting on fine. All the 
children are well and in school every day. 

I hope you are as fortunate, and enjoy going 
to school. 

Many thanks for the books. 

Your friend, 
S. WILEs 
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A Fairy Tale of Yellow Amber’ 


T THE place where the waves of the Baltic 

Sea wash the coast, thousands of years 

ago there were forests. The woods were 

so thick and the branches of the trees were so 

tightly interlaced that not a single sunbeam 

could penetrate into the forest, and eternal twi- 
light reigned there. 

There were chiefly pines in this forest. A 
fragrant gum resin rolled down their trunks, 
drowning the insects that crawled along the 
bark, and lay in large seams at the roots. 

The sea inundated the land. Awful storms 
bowed and broke the trees as if they had been 
splinters; the waves washed away the broken 
trees and branches and the gum resin, and buried 
them all at the bottom of the sea 

Many years passed. The sea came farther and 
farther inland, and the boundless waves roared 
over the place where the forest had stood. The 
gum resin lay still on the bottom of the sea 
while many centuries passed. Then when storms 
troubled the deep, the waves brought all sorts 
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of things onto the beach and many large pieces 
of gum resin. People began to call it amber. 

The Phoenician traders knew of the existence 
of amber more than two thousand years ago. 
When they found it they sold it for a high price. 
But, in order to prevent others from doing the 
same, they said dreadful monsters watched over 
it and pitilessly killed any one who stretched 
out his hand to pick it up. 

In the days of the Greeks, amber was brought 
overland from the north to ports on the Black, 
the Adriatic, and the Mediterranean seas. 

When the weather is calm and the tide at ebb, 
the divers fetch the amber from the bottom of 
the sea. Large pieces are very precious, but you 
can buy small ones for a few pennies. 

A proof that amber belongs to very ancient 
times is the fact that insects which no longer 
exist but formerly lived in those ancient forests 
have been found in it. When such pieces of am- 
ber are found they are put in museums. 


* From the Estonian Junior Red Cross Magazine 





Giotto of Florence 


ANNA MILO UPJOHN 


HEN Giotto had found a likely place for 

his sheep to browse, he put his dog in 

charge and went straight to his pet boul- 
der. He knew all the stones on that hillside, and 
had drawn pictures on most of them. On the 
dark ones he used a chip of sharp stone, on the 
light ones a stick of charcoal. The rock he liked 
best was large and smooth and white. He had 
not visited it for a week, because he had 
taken his sheep elsewhere in order to give the 
cropped grass a 
chance togrow 
again. 

Giotto was soon 
lost in trying to 
sketch a procession 
of sheep as they 
passed before him, 
steadily browsing. 
About him floated 
the tinkling of tiny 
bells and the fra- 
grance of thyme ris- 
ing from the earth 
as the sheep trod on 


the herbs in the 
short grass. Beside 
him sat his dog, 


alert with pointed 
ears. Giotto noticed 
that the curveof the 
dog’s nose was up- 
ward; that the 
sheep’s nose curved 
downward and that 
the dog’s tail made 
almost a circle over 
his back, while a 
sheep’s tail‘hung in a thick wad from the end of 
its spine. 

He tried to give the slow march of his flock as 
they moved forward, noses to the ground, and 
he was so absorbed in his work that he was 
startled when two horsemen drew up beside him. 
One was a keen-eyed man on a white horse. He 
wore a pointed crimson hood and cloak, and be- 
hind him rode his servant on a dark horse. 
Giotto, gazing at the spread of cloak over the 
creamy flanks of the steed, forgot his shyness. 








Giotto was soon lost in trying to sketch a procession of 
sheep 


He had never had paints or brushes, but he often 
imagined pictures. 

Now, instead of the stone, heisaw iassmooth 
white wall across which rode a cavalcade with 
the man in the red cloak as its central figure. 
The stranger also had a thrill of excitement, for 
he was a great painter and knew that the draw- 
ing on the stone was uncommon work. He was 
always on the lookout for gifted young men and 
boys to help him in his studio, and here at last 
he had stumbled on 
a lad who saw things 
in a real way; horses 
that galloped, men 
who walked and 
sheep that bit the 
grass. Whenhe 
asked how Giotto 
would like to go to 
Florence and learn 
from him to be a 
painter, the bewil- 
dered boy replied 
that if his father 
would consent he 
would like it well. 

Bordone, Giotto’s 
father, was working 
on his farm in the 
valley when the ex- 
cited boy called him 
to talk with the 
stranger. He was a 
simple man, but he 
knew that here was 
a great opening for 
his son. So he read- 
ily agreed that Gi- 
otto should become an apprentice to Cimabue 
the painter, the greatest artist of his day. As 
for the boy, he stood in a daze watching the 
crimson hood vanish over the hill. The sheep 
brushed against the stone, wiping out his draw- 
ing, but he did not notice. His head was full of 
glorious plans as he rounded up his flock at sun- 
down, though he did not guess that his life as a 
shepherd was ended. 

Giotto lived near enough to Florence to have 
visited that city often, and its splendor and 
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Part of Giotto’s fresco showing the baby Jesus being 
presented in the temple according to the Mosaic law 


beauty was his birthright. He knew its churches 
rich in marbles, its strong dark houses, and the 
grace of the many-arched bridge that straddled 
the river Arno, still to be seen today, lined with 
goldsmiths’ shops that hang over its sides like 
bird cages. The people of Florence wore hand- 
some clothes, colorful and jaunty, and even the 
things of ordinary use, such as lanterns and door 
knobs, jugs and bridles, had lovely lines. 

One day Giotto left the red plowed fields 
planted with grain and artichokes, passing the 
olive groves with leaves silver gray in the morn- 
ing wind, and came to the walls of the exciting 
old town. As he passed under the gateway, no 
one knew that one of the makers of Florence had 
just arrived, and that the shepherd boy would 
leave the city more beautiful than he found it. 

There was always something new and thrilling 
going on in this tumultuous place. Gorgeous 
pageants crowded the narrow, crooked streets, 
but often, too, the wild bells rang out warnings 
of danger, and the tramp of mailed feet and the 
clash of swords were as common as laughter. It 
was an exciting and perilous place for a boy. But 
Giotto kept his head and worked hard. 

Being studio boy for Cimabue was quite an- 
other matter from herding sheep on the hills. 
First. of all, Giotto had to learn to grind colors. 
In those days artists could not buy ready-made 
what they needed, but had to make their own 
paints, grinding colored earths and minerals 
smooth, and mixing them according to methods 
of their own that were guarded as precious 
secrets. Giotto had also to learn to prepare the 
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gold-leaf that Cimabue used on the robes and 
halos of his saints; and when the day’s work was 
done there were always the paint brushes to be 
cleaned. 

Giotto was only ten years old when he came 
into Cimabue’s household. His master was rich 
and a nobleman, with a fine house in Florence. 
But he also had a hot temper, and probably was 
hard to live with. Giotto was of a happy nature, 
though quick to learn and a hard worker, all of 
which must have pleased Cimabue. And as the 
boy was full of gratitude toward the man who 
had helped him, pupil and master became life- 
long friends. 

Cimabue wished to make his paintings lifelike 
instead of using the pattern figures that had be- 
come the fashion in art. He tried very hard. 
But his great-eyed Madonnas look stiff and sad 
to us in spite of their dignity and rich color. 

The artist soon saw that his studio boy had a 
gift far beyond his own, a rare way of painting 
everyday things. And because Cimabue was a 
generous-minded man, he gave his pupil every 
chance of excelling. So Giotto soon left off grind- 
ing colors, and began to paint with them on 
spacious walls. As the years went on, he became 
far more famous than his master had ever been, 
but to Cimabue belongs the glory of having given 
Giotto his chance. 

In the Middle Ages an artist was expected to 
do more than paint. He was often an architect, 
a worker in gold and silver; a sculptor and caster 
in bronze; and in all that he undertook he must 
prove himself a skilled craftsman. Otherwise he 
had no place in that city on the Arno. 

He must also have the speech and manners of 
a gentleman, for, if successful, he was likely to 
be called to the court of some nobleman to deco- 
rate his palace or paint his portrait. Giotto was 
no exception. As he became famous, he was in 
demand all over Italy. But, though he moved 
in such grand company, he never forgot the little 
farm on the river Mugello. As he grew rich, he 
added field upon field to it; and there he spent 
happy days with his children, Francesca, Nic- 
colo and Beatrice. He did not lose his love for 
the farm animals, either. One day in Florence 
a pig, escaped from the market, dashed down the 
street, darted between Giotto’s legs and knocked 
him flat. The artist dusted himself off, laughing. 
“The pig has the right of way,” he said. “How 
many thousands of scudi have I not made from 
his bristles, while I have never given so much as 
a cup of soup to his family.” 

With his gay temper and ready wit Giotto 
made friends wherever he went. Among the 
great men whom he knew, the poet Dante was 


the most famous. Giotto painted his portrait on 
the halls of the Bargello Castle in Florence, and 
in the background sketched his own profile, so 
that the spirits of these two great men seem 
never to have left the city they loved. At one 
time when Giotto was painting for the King of 
Naples, the monarch sent word that the artist 
might expect him in his studio that afternoon. 
Though it was a fiercely hot day, Giotto dressed 
himself in velvet in honor of his royal visitor, 
and waited in a state of sticky discomfort. 

The King felt sorry for the sweating painter, 
and said, “If I were you, Giotto, I would take off 
my coat and be comfortable.” 

Giotto quickly replied, “And so should I, if I 
were you!” 

Another time the Pope sent for the foremost 
artists and architects of Italy, as he had much 
important work to be done. Giotto was one of 
those asked to give some proof of his skill. One 
morning the messenger appeared in Giotto’s 
studio and explained what he wanted. 

“Giotto, who was very polite, took a piece of 
paper and putting his arm close to his side to 
make it like a compass, drew with a brush full 
of red color with a turn of his hand, a circle so 
round and perfect in outline that it was a marvel 
to see. This done he said to the courtier, ‘Here 


is the drawing.’ ‘Am I to have nothing but this?’ 
‘That is enough and 


said the other, stupefied. 





too much,’ said Giotto. ‘Send it with the others, 
and we shall see if it will be understood.’ ”’* 

The messenger went away very much troubled 
and hardly dared show the circle to the Pope. 
But the judges realized that it showed a per- 
fectly trained hand and eye, so Giotto was one 
of the chosen group. In Italy dull people are 
still said to be “as round as the O of Giotto.” 

Though Giotto painted the life of Saint Fran- 
cis of Assisi, and many other noble frescoes, per- 
haps his last piece of work is the one most loved 
by the world. It is the bell tower of the Cathe- 
dral of Florence, which, because of its stately 
grace and its clear marbles glowing against the 
deep Italian sky, the Florentines call the “Lily 
of the Arno.” Around the base of the tower that 
stands detached from the church there is a series 
of pictures carved in stone. In one Abraham sits 
in the door of his tent while his sheep go brows- 
ing by, and in the foreground there is a stocky 
little dog on guard. 

When the great artist designed that panel, did 
he have in mind a boy herding sheep in the hills, 
drawing pictures on the flat pasture stones, 
while his dog kept an eye on the flock? Perhaps 
he placed it at the foundation of his tower be- 
cause from such beginnings sprang the “Lily of 
the Arno.” 


* From Mrs. Oliphant’s “Makers of Florence.” 
Norte: Giotto was born 1276; died 1336. 





The carving of Abraham with bis sheep that Giotto 
put on bis bell tower in Florence 
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Boy in Slovak costume holding the 
little black ram 


HE little black ram with a white spot on its 

forehead came unexpectedly into the pos- 

session of the most esteemed and beloved 
personage in our land—President Masaryk. 

It came from Mezihradne in Slovakia where 
the burgomaster was its owner. The headmas- 
ter of our school said to me one day: “My boy, 
our Orava people are poor but they are rich in 
appreciation of Nature and beauty. Take this 
lamb as a little gift of Nature to our president.” 

The lamb got hungry as we journeyed on the 
train to the capital, and even nibbled the 
“dummy” through which I fed him milk from a 
bottle. I was afraid I shouldn’t get much of a 
welcome in Prague with my ram for he did not 
always behave as well as he should. I thought 
to myself: “Ah, you rascal, I shall suffer noth- 
ing but misfortune with you!” But the black 
ram, as if conscious that he was giving a lot of 
trouble, drew his legs under him and sat motion- 
less in the wooden box which I had made for him 
to travel in. The conductor was sorry to see the 
ram thus imprisoned and, closing the door, let 
him out of the box and allowed him to walk 
round the van. 

At the big Wilson Station in Prague the people 
with whom I was going to stay met me, and my 
black ram was at last liberated from his confine- 
ment. He was able to run and jump about and 
eat what he liked while we discussed the work 
of the Junior Red Cross and made our plans for 
greeting the President on his eightieth birthday. 

A lady who I afterwards learned was Miss 
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The President's Ram 


This story of the little black lamb was written 
by Vladimir Urban, a Czechoslovakian boy 
who went as a delegate to the national Junior 
Congress at Prague and presented the gift of 
his village to President Masaryk. It was first 
printed in the Czechoslovakian Junior Red 
Cross magazine. The ceremonies were broad- 
cast all over Czechoslovakia and also in 
France. 


Alice Masaryk, the President’s daughter, ad- 
dressed me and said that she had a picture of 
just such a Slovak as I with a ram on his shoul- 
ders and wanted to photograph me also. She was 
very kind to every one and interested herself in 
everything so that we felt quite at home with 
her, as indeed we did with the others at the 
head of the Red Cross. 

Then came the long-expected great day. In 
order that my ram should not be nervous I took 
him in my arms. At the Old Town Square I sud- 
denly found myself the most interesting person 
there. The ladies and gentlemen liked to stroke 
the black lamb and ask us where we were from, 
for not many of us were dressed in national cos- 
tume. 

In the magnificent Spanish Hall at the castle 
the ram gazed about him so much that he for- 
got his hunger and realized that he musn’t move 
from my arms. As if I would have dared to put 
him down on the handsome carpets and inlaid 
floor! 

Suddenly the hundreds of brilliant lights were 
switched on and an old man entered, walking 
with a step as light as if he were making his way 
along our mountain paths. The boys and girls 
from Bohemia, Moravia, and our Slovakia began 
to greet him. And now it was my turn to ad- 
vance towards the President and the microphone 
with my ram and say: “Sir, as a small and liv- 
ing souvenir will you kindly accept this little 
ram from Dolni Kubin in Slovakia?” Bowing 
low, I placed the lamb on the floor. I was afraid 
to let the ram go, but the President, smiling 
pleasantly, told me to release it and let it walk 
about on those carpets. He told the cabinet 
ministers sitting next to him that he would take 
the ram home with him to Lany castle, and let 
it live there to the end of its days. 


Juniors Abroad 


RENCH Juniors were very glad to listen 

on the radio to the ceremony at Prague in 

honor of President Masaryk’s birthday. A 
nine-year-old French girl wrote this letter to tell 
about it: 


Dear JUNIORS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 

Long life to wireless! It will certainly please you to 
learn that in Paris I heard perfectly your homage to your 
president. How well you all spoke! I had never before 
heard such clear voices by wireless. 1 should have liked 
to listen still longer to your singing and your orchestra. 

Why did you all laugh when the little girl spoke at 
the end? Your president said some very interesting 
things. I send you 350 friendly greetings. 


UNIORS of the Anton Giulio Barrili Primary 

School won first prize in the health contest 
during Health Week in Genoa, Italy. They es- 
tablished a consultation room where children 
are examined and treated; arranged lectures, 
illustrated by lantern slides; helped during the 
Flower Féte for the Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion; and made clothes for children at the Mus- 
solini summer colony. No wonder the Red 
Cross gave them a silver medal and 250 lire at 
the end of the year’s work. 


EMBERS at Vilna in Poland have a roomy 
recreation club with a gymnasium and 
reading room, where they meet daily. First 


they get their lessons for the next day, with a 





Bulgarian Juniors make sure that the birds will have shelters where 


they can go for food during the winter 











Casoullion Girls’ 


Juniors of the 
School, Rhodes, breed silkworms 


teacher to help now and then. The rest of the 
time they read, draw, play games and talk over 
Junior Red Cross plans. 


EARLY seven thousand crippled children 

have been treated in Canada, solely by con- 

tributions raised by the Juniors. Many dental 
clinics also have been equipped by them. 


HE Arthur Street Circle, a Junior group in 

New Zealand, has a good system for seeing 
that each of the 104 members has a chance to 
read the New Zealand Junior Red Cross Journal 
each month. As soon as each Junior has read 
the magazine, he signs or initials it on the left 
margin of the front page, and passes it on to 
someone else. The secretary thus knows who 
has seen the magazine, and is able to get it to 
those who have not. 


OXE day when he was walking along a road 

in his native Siam, Tong Wanabandha 
found a boy who had been thrown from a horse, 
lying unconscious beside the road. 
Luckily Tong had learned first aid 
in Junior Red Cross and knew what 
to do. He worked over the boy for 
half an hour; finally he brought him 
to, and then carried him to a med- 
ical station for further care. 


UNIORS of a school in Schneide- 

miihl, Germany, have “adopted” 
a school for handicapped children in 
upper Silesia where the pupils are 
very poor. In order to do this the 
Schneidemiih] Juniors decided to 
save ten pfennigs of their pocket 
money every quarter. They also sent 
fairy books, toys, and clothing as 
Christmas gifts to their “wards.” 
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Juniors of La Grange, Georgia, study the route which the 


doll they dressed 


will take on its 


journey to Japan 


Junior News from Fourteen States 


TTRACTIVELY packed baskets of fruit 
were sent by the Juniors of the Santa 


Moniea, California, Valen- 
tine’s Day to the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers at Sawtelle, California. ‘The 
men seemed to like this gift even 
more than usual. One man said 
in his thank-you letter: 


schools on 


“I wanted you to know that I particu- 
larly enjoved this gift, as I have just 
three pleasures—the radio, sitting up 
for a little every afternoon in my wheel 
chair, and good things to eat—so you 
see you chose the very nicest kind of 
valentine for me. I want to express 


my appreciation of your thoughtful- 
ness.” 


T EASTER, every Junior of 
Payette County, Idaho, gave 
one or more eggs to the Chapter. 
These were sold for twenty-six 
dollars, and of this sum ten dol- 
lars was used to purchase Easter 
gifts for the hundred children in the Children’s 
Home in Boise, Idaho. The gifts were arranged 
on the breakfast table before the children ar- 
rived by the Girl Scouts of Boise. 


school. 


| BURLINGTON, Vermont, some fifth grade 

Juniors, as part of their art work, made a 
whole fascinating frieze of the story of milk, 
which goes around two sides of the room. A 
fourth grade enjoyed making a wall strip, twenty 
feet long and three feet wide, showing “The Road 
to Health,” with stations along the way. A first 
grade made a daily newspaper, which always had 
something about nutrition in it. Most interest- 
ing of all, however, was the work carried on by 
the Converse School. One of the boys had a lot 
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A doll’s house 
fourth grade Juniors of 
Akron, Obio, to an Indian 


It includes bath- 
room and kitchen 


of guinea pigs (guinea pigs come that way), and 
he brought several to school for the Juniors to 
observe. To some of them the children gave 
well-balanced diets with plenty of milk and 
green vegetables; to others they gave diets lack- 
ing in various important foods. 
The whole school was deeply in- 
terested to see how much bigger 
and healthier the guinea pigs 
were when they were properly 
fed, and a group of twelve boys 
who were being given special food 
at the school, because they were 
not very well, were inspired by 
the experiment to grow vege- 
tables in order to make sure they 
had the right food themselves 
and to earn extra money in the 
sent by summer. 

CHILD’S wheel chair was 

bought by Juniors of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, to be lent out 
to children who are patients at the Blodgett 
Clinie in that city and who need one for short 
periods of time. 


HEN Atlanta, Georgia, Juniors got ten 

pounds of currants from Greece in reply to 
the 2,500 Christmas boxes which they sent to 
Europe, they decided to put them to the best 
possible use. So they held a contest among the 
home economics classes of the junior high 
schools of the city to see which school could 
make the best cakes, cookies, breads and pud- 
dings using the currants. The prize, a green 
glass flower bowl, went to the Bass Junior High 
School, and all the food was sent by the Juniors 
to the Home for Incurables. 


ANY Juniors save the bright-colored lin- 

ings from the envelopes of their Christmas 
vards. In Beverly, Massachusetts, they used 
them to cover match boxes which they sent to 
the Veterans’ Hospital at Outwood; at the other 
side of the continent the Hollenbeck Junior High 
School, of Los Angeles, California, collected 
them for the Olive View School for tubercular 
children. 

“Many of these children are too weak to make 
scrap books,” says Hollenbeck’s newspaper, The 
Siren, “but they can lie in bed and make many 
beautiful things with the brightly colored lin- 


ings.” 


REAL leaf from the state flower under 

transparent paper, and a water color pic- 
ture of the state bird begin the overseas album 
done by the thirteen pupils of Happy Hollow 
School, eight miles from St. Helens, Oregon. 


“The leaf is from the Oregon grape, our state flower,’ 
wrote the St. Helens Juniors. “In the spring the plant, 
which grows close to the ground, has yellow flowers, and 
later, purple berries. The meadow lark is our state bird. 
It is found in all parts of the state, and is the sweetest 
songster we have. It was chosen by vote of the school 


ae 


children in 1927. 


Even the seven-year-olds had a hand in mak- 
ing up the twenty big album sheets. Drawings 
and water colors of Oregon birds, maps of Ore- 
gon and the United States, and pictures of Hal- 
lowe’en, Christmas and spring doings were made 
in art class. Post card photographs and pictures 
cut from magazines show the Happy Hollow and 
St. Helens country. There are lovely views of 
the magnificent Columbia River, very wide be- 
cause it is so close to the sea, and full of four- 
masted schooners loading lumber. Snow-capped 
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In Minneapolis, Minnesota, schools, thrift is linked with giving. On 
banking mornings in many schools the little Red Cross box is on the 


teacher’s desk, and the fund grows rapidly 





Red Cross Juniors at 
Wyatt School, Mid- 
dletown, Rhode Is- 
land, want to be 
healthy. They ex- 
ercise out of doors. 
They built a snow 
fort, and placed the 
American and Red 
Cross flags on it 





Mount St. Helens rises like a white cloud in the 
background. Pictures of apples bowing down 
the trees, strawberry patches, eighty-five-pound 
salmon, rafts of logs ready to be towed to the 
ocean and down the coast to San Francisco and 
points south, must have made the Austrian chil- 
dren who received it feel almost as if they had 
been on a visit to Oregon. 


"THE Juniors of the Southbury, Connecticut, 

schools gave an entertainment for the old 
people in the Lutheran Home for the Aged near 
their village. They sang, recited, danced and 
gave dialogues, and the Bullet Hill School or- 
chestra played, to the great delight of the old 
folk. Little packages, each marked for some 
person with a card made by the children, were 
presented to everyone in the home. They con- 
tained little dolls made of gum drops put 
together with toothpicks and decorated with 
cloves. Mr. Fisher, in charge at the home, treat- 
ed the visitors to candy and cookies 
and the old people asked them to 
come again. 


ONGUE River Boarding 
School Juniors, at Busby, Mon- 
tana, decided to adopt a crippled 
children’s school in Michigan. 
Every holiday time sees these In- 
dian Juniors remembering their 
adopted brothers and sisters. 
When they sent in their money 
for News subscriptions, they added 
a dollar for the National Children’s 
Fund. There is a story behind 
seventy-five cents of that dollar. 
Benjamin Bearchum was so much 
obliged for feeling better after his 
tonsils were removed that he gave 
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fifty cents to help 
some other boy get 
well, and George Two- 
moons gave twenty- 
five cents because, he 
said, he “loved the 
Red Cross and wanted 
to give it a present.” 


HE Jemez Indian 

Mission School 
Juniors of Jemez, New 
Mexico, describe t he 
fun they had prepar- 
ing a good Easter last 
vear for the Veterans’ 
Hospital at Fort Har- 


rison, Montana, an d Little Navajo Indian 
ak — oe boys, too young to go 
for themselves: ‘am te ant. ak 
‘Wr. sartaimnivy hav, 3 miring the Christmas 
We certainly have en Seamibe-tent- Ghee: tee 
other Indians of the 





joved making our Easter 


gifts. When Sister told us Santa Fé Boarding 
we were going to make School 


Easter cards and Easter 
bunnies, we could hardly wait until she gave us time to do it. 

“So one day Sister said, ‘Now all the boys and girls who 
study hard and know their lessons perfectly may work 
on Easter gifts for the Junior Red Cross.’ Every spare 
moment we have, or if it isn’t time for our class, we 
quickly get the box and work on our Easter gifts. It 
makes us feel so happy because we know that we are going 
to make somebody happy on Easter morning. 

“Now we are going to make Easter baskets for our- 
selves because we think that the Easter bunny is coming 
to each one of us too. When that is finished we are going 
to make an Easter card for our parents, and an Easter rab- 
bit for baby.” 





Juniors of Sugar Loaf School near Hall, Montana, put out a for- 
est fire last summer. One of them writes: “We saw the fire at 
recess. We told the teacher about it. She did not believe us. 
We told ber to come outside and look, and she did. So we 
gathered shovels, buckets, brooms, wet sacks and even teapots. 
We climbed the great mountain. When we got up there we 
were about played out. We started the bard work. First we 
put out the blazing flames. Then we scraped all the coals in a 
pile and poured water on them. Then we dug trenches clear 
round the fire. It was quarter to four when we got through.” 
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OMETIMES 





the international correspon- 


dence albums turn out to be a happy message 





This crippled boy 


of Big Timber, 
Montana, cannot 
use bis left arm 
at all. Neverthe- 
less he made the 
toy roosters he 
is holding which 
won a prize at 
the state fair 


from home to children who find our own country 
strange and lonely. There was a small boy 
named Peter, going to a little country school in 
Seott County, Kentucky. He was a stranger and 
spoke English haltingly, for he had not been in 
America long; the games of the other children, 
their ways, and even the clothes they wore were 
different from those he had been used to. He 


felt lost, and a little afraid, 
and watched the other chil- 
dren without trying to play 
with them. 

To this school one day 
same a Red Cross represent- 
ative with an album from 
Europe under her arm. All 
the children were excited; 
here, at last, was the reply to 
the album they had made 
lovingly and sent overseas 
weeks before. Only Peter 
hung back; scarcely under- 
standing what it was all 
about, until he heard one 
magic word—Latvia; the al- 
bum was from Latvia. 

In a moment he had for- 
gotten his shyness and home- 
sickness and was at the desk, 
poring over the album. “I 
was born in Latvia,” he said. 


“The school that I went to 
there was like that.” 


The other children immediately 
showered him with questions, and Peter 
talked as he had never talked before, 
telling them of the dear land of his birth. 
And from that day he began to feel happy 
with his new friends in Kentucky. 

There is such another true story about 
George, of the Yenz School in Alhambra, 
California. George was born in the 
United States, but, when he was three 
years old, his Japanese parents took him 
to Japan. After thirteen years they came 
back to America. George was a big boy 
then, but, because he didn’t know much 
English, he had to study elementary 
things with little boys and girls. 

He spent three long, unhappy weeks in 
this school, then his class received an al- 
bum from Japan, and George came into 
his own. He could read the strange 
characters that looked so difficult to the 
others; many of the pictures were of 





places he had visited during his years 
in the Land of Cherry Blossoms. “I 
will translate it all to you, if you will let 
me look at it awhile,” he said. Next day 
he read every word, explained the pic- 
tures, and told the class many stories of 
Japan. 

The children prepared an unusually 
good thank-you reply because they had 
George to suggest what Japanese pupils 
would like best, and George wrote a 
greeting in Japanese. 

And again, in the spring, when some 
of the Japanese New Year gifts came to 
the school, George translated the mes- 
sage and tags. By this time his English 





Juniors of the fourth grade of Nathan Hale School, New Haven, 
Connecticut, made a play from the story “Sniffy, Snuffy Sambo,” 
which appeared in the NEWS last January. This is a photograph 


was so much better that he took charge 

of the exhibit and explained it interest- 

ingly to every classroom in the whole school. 
The last of April Ynez School selected one 

pupil for a free airplane ride offered by an air 

transportation company. By a great majority of 

votes, George was chosen! 


ECAUSE a beloved schoolmate was sick at 
the North Reading, Massachusetts, Sana- 
torium, Juniors of the neighboring towns of Ips- 
wich and Lawrence sent large boxes of gifts for 
all the children in that institution. They re- 
paired many old playthings, made some new ones 
themselves and bought others, and made scrap 
books. Not a single sick child was forgotten. 
The Juniors of the 


' 


of the children who took the parts in the play 


ture of the party was a large cake decorated with 
so many small red crosses in the icing that every 
slice had one on it. 


A SPECIAL reading stand was made by a 

Junior of the Powell Junior High School in 
Washington, District of Columbia, for a man in 
the Naval Hospital in that city. The sick man 
was paralyzed in both his arms and his legs, and 
the Junior’s gift enabled him to enjoy reading, 
which was almost his only pleasure. The boy 
took the stand to the man himself, so that he 
could make any changes that might be needed to 
make it fit, and the two had an interesting talk 

together. 


Lawrence schools also . SHCSSSUS CSRS E CSRS eeeeeeeeereeeEseseseesesesseEeseeeseeseeseeeeeeeess 


gave a Christmas tree 
and its decorations to 
the local home for the 
aged. 


STONIAN Juniors 
sent a box of hard 
candies with a pretty 


hand-painted card to 
the Juniors of West A GOAT OF PARIS.. 


School, Methuen, Mas- 
sachusetts, to tell the 
American children 
“thank-you” for the 
Christmas box they 
sent. 


AFTER a council 

meeting, the Jun- 
iors of the elementary 
schools of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, had an 
indoor picnic. The fea- 
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A EXHIBIT of pre- 
historic axes from 
the Torazuye School of 
Hokkaido, Japan, was 
received by the Pima 
Indian School at Saca- 
ton, Arizona. These 
ancient tools are doubly 
interesting to the Pima 
School, because the pu- 
pils often find prehis- 
toric stone implements 
made by their own fore- 
fathers on the desert. 
In this same Pima In- 
dian School at Sacaton, 
Arizona, the fifth grade 
at Christmas took a 
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